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Focus on Controversy 

1 1 is as naive to assume that there is a curriculum that is "safe" from 
attack as it is impossible to insure oneself against all possible calami- 
ties. There is virtually n<^thing taught in the American public s( hool 
that is not potentially explosive at some time or some place. In short, 
controversy is very much in the Americ an t^rain; it is part of the fiber of 
the democratic traditicjn as it has developed in our c/:)iunry. 

Recently, for example, a reputable maj^a/ine, the Progrrssive, be- 
came embroiled in a snarling controversy over whether it Iiad the right 
to publish an article that bared the design for, of all things, the hydro- 
gen bomb! As expec ted, the issue of freedom of the press immediately 
came into focus. In an editorial published in the Nezu York Times 
(11 March 1979), the following appeared: 

That devilish cjuestion appears to lie at die heart of a suit die f<derai 
government has brought against tlie Profxrt'ssh^r. a reputable, populist 
magazine. We say "devilish" because we believr that Ameri( atis nuisi hv 
free to publish almost any dnuR — exc ept perhaps sf)niething like the de- 
sign for a highly (lant^eroiis sec rt-t weapon. . , . 

StilL we hasten to eommeni, be<;iuse \hv nui//litig of any American 
publication is and should always hv a t;ra\(L' evrnt. The Federal courts 
have long recofini/cd that suppression l)cforc publication is the gravest 
possible denial of free speech and press. And only in the Ksj)ionagv and 
/Vtomic KiuTgy Acts has Ciongress even implic^d a procedure for sup- 
pressing ''communication" of information tjiat would injure* the IMiited 
Slates or help a foreign nation. . . . 

But inuler tlie C^onstiiuiion, govcrmnc^iu bears it "hcMvy burden" to 
prove exueme and immediate danger if it seeks lo silenc e a niaga/ine. It is 
ihai claim by Kovernmeiu (bat is on triid, not die wisdom, value, ma- 
Q turitv, or patriotism of the article. 
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Now, in a world whviv U'lioristn aj^ainst innoc t-m. iinai nu-d < ili/f ns is 
c(>nun<>npla< 1'. wlu it- Injat kin« of ( onniu rt ial airliiurs is U'Kioii. .''ul 
wluTt' dynainilt' is staslu-d in hidden plat es sci to t'xplodf in c rowtird 
areas, how docs uuv justify firding intt'rnatif>nal ihuss the very in- 
formation that can be used to t reaie instruments of destrud ioi!? The 
intellet tual and st ientifit t onnnunii ies. usually divided on a lumiber 
of issues, seem fairly well unified on this one. They believe ilial. indeed, 
sueh illumination of "set uriiy" information would be wholly in- 
appropriate, and prohibiting its publicalifui would hardly abridge 

conslitiuional rights. 

The issue of course in this case was the legitimate place of censor- 
ship. Bui censorship and iis surrounding (^niroversy is hardly re- 
stricted lo national or international issues. Ir has returned to the public 
school with venomous energy. In the i\'fu' York Times (6 May 1979. p. 
26) Karen Dewiti summarizes some of the more electric cases of censor- 
ship that have- returned to the sc hools: 

!iu M-;isini;lv. a n'sult of c tiuri vit to. irs duit inc lude a major SuiMt nif 
C:<^iirt dec ision. suidc iu journalists art- pi intiiiH ariic U s on controversial 
issufs and finihiiK tlu mst'hfs undcT auack by an^ry adniiiiistratoi s and 
parenis. Vvm hers ami advist rs who support sue h fffons sonu tinu s find 
thtniM-Kis out of jobs; and aclininistraiors who attempt cc'ns(»rsbip 
sonutirnt's find tbrnisflvrs in court. 

Dewi't illustrates as folUjws; 

The staff of The Bronco Times at I'nion Cirovc Hish Sc hool in Union 
C;rovf. Wis., primed a letter to the editor in H)76 that coniplaiiud about 
the restrcxjms being hx ked at lunc h time, I'he headline over the letter 
contained a pun on a slang word that the adviser, James Fngman. sug- 
gested not be used Ikc ause it was in bad taste. The students decided to 
piint th<'headHne anyway. Mr. Kngrnan received a letter of discipline and 
his leach ins contract was not renewed. The schcK)l journalism class was 
ehminated. aUmg with the paper. Mr. Kngman is suing theschcKil board. 

Another example of controversy is cited in the Executive Educator 
(July 1979. p. 8). It involved a school system in rural Michigan where a 
teacher. Edward J. Siachura. showed his seventh-grade science students 
snapshots of his wife having w baby. The class was studying a unit on 
o human reproduction at the time. Shortly thereafter, at the school board 



iiir('£in.i;. soiiU* ID patriiis < oiDol.iiiiftl alHuit wli.u f)u* teat lu-i was 
doiiit;. rhcy said ifiai Slat huia i itlit ii lt d siiulfi w w 1 1< > dicin'i uaiir to 
look at lUv piiiiitt-s aiiti < laiincd lu- hati no auilioriis lo (oiuliu t st-x 
education in his st ii iut* t lass. Stadiuia was a tt*runt d tt ac ht r, and ihr 
sc hool hoard jjitsidt ni. at knowlt clging tliai suitus. inciicattil, "Wt- 
c annot dismiss liini sinninai ih , ht c anse h • has irnnit. But wlu ii 10 
part-nts show up and niakt- ilu-st- kinds ol < hal ves, wt- t an't sii on out 
hands arui ii^notf i*. ' Sta< luna was suspcndt-d with pa\ uiiiil ihi' situa- 
tion was I latifii'd tlnoui^h Ifga! at tion. 

What tlu'st* examples illusliaif is that no cxtiu oi ac tion in out 
c lassrooms is inununc from stiirini; \ iolt'iu emotions and ani^i y tetali- 
alciiy responses. In short, the issue of "coniroversial issues" is an lui- 
resiric led landscape where just ahout anyihin^t an happen anci usually 
cioes. Sh(>rt of hhnul lessons in ifie skills of reailint;. arithinetie, an<.i 
olhet so-called hasits. c(>iHro\ersy may eiupt o\er stc-niini^h 
innoc uoiis e\ ents or materials in .A mei :eati c lassiooms in any tirade at 
any time. 

Not infiecjuenily the t limate of (he times will tend to fan the flames 
of t (>ruro\ t'tsy. I-or exami^Ie. in the cm rent hat khisli of "I-told-you-so * 
conservatism, issues that woidd ha\e t^one unnoticed in the I9f>{)s are 
now beint; raised. I hint^s were chfferent in tliat period, when the econ- 
omy was ehiillieni and nuishrooinint;. In the 1980s the Ameiican 
people seem to he inc reasi nt^ly disenchanted o\ cr the failm eof theii in- 
stitutions to [>ro\ ide for the at ademic proi^icss of their younpf antl lo 
prepare youth api^ropriately for eitiploy ment. Their reaction fre- 
cjiiently takes the form of attac ks on leac hing ahoiu issues diat deal 
openly with the ruptmin^ changes om tidtme is imdergoinj;. Re- 
sisiancf to these t hant^es becomes hit;hly \'(j>cal in many commimitics; 
not infrecpifntiy it makes front-pat^e copy. 

While education issues that may divide a com mum* ty are not easy io 
predic t. one can identify forms of controversy that [jrovide the greatest 
likelihood for battle. For example, if an issue invoUfs a coimnuniiy's 
standards of taste, chances are it had better receive a second look from 
those responsible for runnint^ the pul)Iic st hools. Taste is a highly in- 
dividual matter and dot s not lend itself either to prec ise definition or ici 
ronirol through legislation. Ordinatu t's coficeruin^ taste arc jutHe, bv- 
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causr pcnplf icHl da what they n'ill do. VnWurv lo tcrogni/.t' this invilfs 

Yhv I'.S. Suprt'inc Court has it'( oi^iii/t cl ihiu siatuiauis of lastc arc 
larst'ly a iiuiittM ot community mores, ranipt'riiii; with a community's 
niorts or iabo<:)s is bound to ciratt' controversy. For cxanipU'. it would 
hv inipruck ni to cU al v. iih tht* issue of iiuesi in a public sc liool setiini;, 
t'Vf n within the t otut'xt oi the world's j^reat literature. l)e< ause the ttjpic 
is morally repugnant to many people. 

To toy indiscriminately with historical tradition is another risky 
venture. People tend to be proud of their iiaditions, lart;ely because 
ihey and iheir paients had a stake in the formation of them. U a (om- 
nuiniiy considers somethint; to be g<iod and feels that its perpetuation 
is in the interests of the greatest number, then its destrui tion or altera- 
tion bec omes morally indigestible. For exaitiple. a student's refusal to 
salute the flag (notwithstanding .Supreint- C^ourt dec isions permitting 
tliis) shocks and dismays a large segnu in of out population. Refusing 
to sing tlie national antfu in at school events, or even refusing to ob- 
serve itie syndjolit gesture of standing while it is being played, caused 
great < onsiernatic)n wlien. during the late 19b0s. siu h displays of ton- 
leinpt were frecjuent. One does not \ iolate tradition lightly in (omnui- 
niiies where tvatlition is greatly veru-rated. If teac hers or administrators 
ignore convention and disregard loc al traditions, then the potential for 
contmiuiity controversy and personal attack is high. 

I his fasibac k deals witli the nature of controversy in our public 
sc iiools. Let us examine briefly what form these (cntral i..sues take and 
what it is about our < ulture that causes such issues to be controversial. 

1. Despite changing lUtiiudes. the topic of sex (sex education not- 
witfistanding in certain cominunitus) has always been and continues 
u> be potentially explosive in many conununities. 

2. Language and subjec t matter in literature texts that refer either 
direc tly or tc)tmo(ati\ ely to sex. bodily elimination funt tions. or pro- 
fanity continue to be a spec ial target for those who would bowdleri/e 
all literary works assigned to students. 

.S. .Study of politic al or economic philosophies that are opposed by 
certain voc al spec ial interest groups is immediately suspec I. For ex- 
ample, dealing with the issue of consumerism has sometimes brought 
O / f ^ 
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criticism in coinnuinities populaied primarily by managerial classes. 
The vit'ws <»f consmiuT aclvotatc Ralph Nader sometimes produre 
extremely negative responses anionjy; ihose who see him as under- 
mining Americ an business aiul industry, t xpression of liberal views by 
teachers sometimes results in conservative elements in a community 
using pressure tactics ic» renu)ve sue h views from the curriculum {or to 
remove the teacher). The motivation of siu h groups is freciuently not so 
much to bring a balanc ed treatment of an issue as it is to deny study of a 
political issue, 

\. The propriety and legahty of religion and religious practices in 
the public schools continue to be somces of extraordinary abrasion 
and frec^uent litigation, fo pracii< e religion in any form in 'he public 
schools {symbolic extensions included) has of course been ruled im- 
constitutional by the l-.S. SupTeine Ccnn t. rhe fact that tlie Ciourt has 
ruled, however, in no way mitigates the controversy among groujjs in- 
terested in retaining prayer in the public schools. Many conunimities 
simply refuse to bend to the ridings of the courts and continue in a 
variety of ways lo promulgate their pc int c^f view that the many prob- 
lems facing the American public schools are due. at least partially, to 
the c cnirt-ordered removal of formal religious exercise arid its symbolic 
extensions from those very sc boots. This is not an issue that is c losed 
easily by legal edu t. Sc hool offic iais are well-ad\ ised lo understand llie 
extraordinary sensitivity with which anything connected with the 
study or practice of religion needs to be treated, 

Cllearly. tiien. one c an see that those who operate otu sc hools need to 
be panic idarly wary in their treatment i>f sex, religion, pcditics. and 
economics — all of which are of compe lling vested interest to spec ial 
groujis. Despite the fac t that t iiiiutes. like languages, are in continuous 
flux, past encrustations do not dissolve easily. The verities of 
yesteryear, as some speciid groups see them, do not lend themselves 
espec ially well to negotiated settlements. In fac t, so rigid are the posi- 
tions of certain groups that reasonable c ompromise on c t)ntroversial 
issues is all but impossible. 

l,el us n<)w 1 )ok at some of the elenv nts of our national c liarac ter. 
both past and piesent. that heli) to exf.)lain the volatility of c(;ntro- 
versial issues that may be treated in the schools. 
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The American Character 



X In* llnitt d Siaies is slightly momhan two ct nturies old as a nation, 
antl that is a relatively short time in ^nan's recorded history. Within the 
present century the U.S. emerged as a leading economic and military 
power. Leadership carries the seeds of self-righteousness aini ar- 
rogance. I'ntil the Vietnamese engagement, our myth of invincibiltiy 
persisted antl f)ur setf-righteousness grew. Now that the myth has been 
exf>osed. we arc *^rusirated and uncertain. 

As our industrial appetite for oil increased, as our affluent lifestyle 
consumed ever more gasoline, and as our natural resources hcgan to 
dwindle, the .\mericnn citizen came to realize thai his proud independ- 
ence was slipping into a crippling dependence. Responses to such 
threats to ont'S well-being frequently lake the form of lashing out at the 
nearest target. No longer able todominatc, we try to recapture the more 
attractive past. What better way to guard against intrusions of "alien" 
forces (some of which special groups hold responsible for the collapse 
of American global hegemony) than to try to revive a better yesteryear? 

Herman Kahn, director of the Hudson Institute, a so-called think 
lank, has stated that analysis of national character is essential to under- 
standing social values and political ideology. It might be useful to ex- 
amine some of the elements of our national character that distinguish 
America from other cultures and that explain, to some extent, our re- 
sponses to threatening situations and conflict. 

Our culture is' unique in its stubborn defense of the underdog. If we 
see .someone v/ho is wronged, we are righteously indignant and come to 
the defense of rhat individual or group. 



The family unit, despite the charges that it is currently in a state of 
conspicuous decay, still permits us to imparl the values of yesteryear to 
our children. 

Notwithstanding declining attendance at formal religious ser- 
vices, America is still very much riveted to the triad of home, church, 
and school as central institutions for raising its young. 

America is well-known throughout the v, orld as a violent culture, 
despite the continuing stability of its government, which, unlike many 
others, has never experienced a coup d'etat. 

The so-called Protestant ethic of hard work is no longer accepted as 
part of the American grain. The pleasure orientation of our young 
people and the disinclination to defer desirable experiences to a later 
(lay — so characteristic of a generation or two ago — seem to be evanes- 
cent in late twentieth-century America. Formerly the most achieve- 
ment-oriented culture in the industrialized world. America seems to 
have lost the zealousness with which it once approached its economic 
destiny. In fact, recent measures of productivity show that America 
places sixth among seven major industrialized nations. 

Beginning with the Vietnamese engagemeni, or perhaps even 
earlier with the Korean stalemate. Americans began to lose their "num- 
ber (jne" self-image. 

A tendency to look fcjr handy scapegoats to blame for flaws in 
Ameritan culture is very much a part r)f our national character. 

Out nation seems less and less interested in embrat ing "your tired. 
your poor, your huddled masses." As ihe economy weakens, character- 
istic American generosity appears tr) be inversely proportiona' tf) the 
unemployment rate. 

Venting of griev;ince (through whatever means are available) is a 
(onspic uous part of the American way. The courage of a John Peter 
/enger has been multiplied many times o\er in recent years. 

Many Ameiitans seem to be unyieldin.g ni their jjursuit of what 
{h< y sec as their proper causes, e.g.. anti-abortion or s;iving the en- 
vironment. 

The famous Cieneral Mat .Arthur ideals, "duty, honor. couiury," no 
longer serve as a guide for our young. 
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Rrligious orthodoxy in llu* c uliuto iias \v<.•ilkt•lu•c^ toiisitit'iiibly as a 
pervasive* moral iouv. C'.(m\cxi\unVA\ pmitaiiical standards rrgaidiiii* 
sexual t op-duc t liavc ( liani^t-il dranial i( ai 1 v sintf the '*raili( al period" 
of ihe late 19(i0s, 

niseiuhantment with antl disirusi of public institutions (the t;ov- 
ernnieni in partit ular) saturate the Americ an ( oust iousness. 

Despite seismic sot ial t han^t's. a (onsiderahle nunihei of Ameri- 
cans (oniinue to holtl an to the moial \alues ol yesterday; it is this 
eharaeieiistit in pariitular that has mot i vatetl nun h of the t oniroN ft sy 
in our sc liools today. 

One toulti ^^o on listint^ what is c liarac let isti( ally Amet ieiiu antl 
( f)mj>are it to what recrs t harat tei ist it ally Anierii an. Sidfit eit to say at 
this tune tliat Amt-rit an \ alues are in a state of at (cleratt ti flux and defy 
pret ise c lassifit at ion. 

Wfien \ alues ;uc in flux, t onl.rtn t rsy is inevitable. Not surpris- 
int^ty. the st hools betome the l)nttIet^round wliere the c t)ntroveisy sur- 
fat fs. I. el us It^ok ai a few cases of tontroveisy in the st hools as uiani- 
frstati<Mis t)i I'lcmenis of our national t harat ter. 

The Anif'ritdN School Board Journal (June 1979. p. 12) uports a 
( ase in Silvei Spruit^s, Marylaiul. where a motlier refused c ate^orit ally 
to allow her S vear-oltl son to be innot uiated Li.^ainsi measles, ilespiie 
the hu I tliat a .Maryland statute rrtjuired that no t hild he periniuetl to 
cf)nie to school without havint; been innot uiated a.t;. tnst [he tlisease. 
The c hild's mother bei^an tutoiini^ her (hiltl at home, sintf a lotal 
jrid.m" hail rrfuseti to allow ht r son to ii-iurn to sc hool until thet ase was 
h* aitt. Sut h a t (>mro\ersy with one paretu and her t hild ehalleiit^es tlu 
vei V premise- c jf statutes desij^ntcl to provitle the safest possible envircm- 
mrm for the lar.i^est mnnber of stutlents. C:U-arly. in this case the publit 
health l)enefits intended in this let;isIation did not netessarily insure 
(oi»ipliaiUf. 1 he matter of religious exemi>tion from < crtain govern- 
mental "retiuiremcnts" has long bten settled by the t ourts where non- 
compliant e rests on religious tenets of a panic ular grtjup: bowi-ver, it is 
tlie pradit e of religion itself that has t aused our sc hools to become a 
legal t ombai /one. 

I he issue of Chi istmas nuisit in the s< htjolsronies up (re^iucntly iis 
an example of an at livity wfiose t onsiiiulionahty may be ciuesiitjnable. 




This issue of Cihristtnas music is dis< usstd in ihv .\^ASSP Curriculum 
Report ( Jiuir l^)7f*, p- J^^). \ \\v rrpoi t statt's: 

Piohably nowlu'tt' in ihv woi ht Ikis \\\v issiu' of \\\v propt'i iclaiionsliiij ot 
it'Iii<it>n and public ctlucaiion hww inoir coinplcx than in \\\v V\\\\vi\ 
Si;jU's. Tlu' siuuiticMi cotuituus to !)r' < lunar tc^ri/rd by confusion and 
anxit'tv about wbai may oi may noi l>r thint* oi iauL;!u in tht* st hools, and 
\\\v nu rt* int iition ol ibr <iut sli«Mi un stir ut> t ommunitv c onMic is. 

C()mnu'niint< on the Fiisl AinemlnuMU iti our Hi!l of Rit^his whet e 
Clonjirt ss is enioitu'd from passint; any law rc sp< c iins thr establish- 
menl of relii^ir)!!. the report r.c)minues: 

1 4jnsti[ ulionallv uuaranret ci lrcrd()m <U personal c bou v in rrht^itius 
fEtaUcrs i(* fheconnaTv, manv inciivi(UiaIs, groups, and public insjiiu- 
lions — inc Uubnti public education — bavt* not behaxt-d ui'.li an untiri- 
siancbni> and ac( ei>iafire ot the concept of ( tdiuia! plurahsrn anc! ol tht' 
implications of ibc* I'irsi Anu-ndmcMit. 

Catini^ th(^ eases of Ahirif^ton School District w Sch^mpp wx\i\ Enj^lc v. 
Vttalc in 'a liic !i tlie r.S. Supreme Court ruled in \9i\2 that the piac tite 
of rt^fpured Bible reading and prayer in the public s< froeils was uiu on- 
siilui ionah xhv rt pot t ncnes that violations still t^o <n\. (Clearly, a dec i- 
sion, even from the liigh<s( court in ilie land, cannol nisurc the dissolu- 
tion of lonu;-in^raint cl adit ion. The rt poi t <j notes Justic e Tom C^Iark 
in the Ahin^lon case: 

It juii^fu well \w said thai one 's t ctut aiioti is not ( omj w iilioui a study 
ol iompaiati\<' rtOii^ion or ibe bisif>r\ ot u liyinn and us rclaiioudup to 
tht' advanc vmt lU f>f t ivih/ation. 

Also ciuotiiii^ Jusii(** Williani Brt nnan in the same c^ase: 

Vhv bold i UK ol fbr c oui i uuiay plain iv dot s nor Ion c toNf t( a( iiinn abou< 
tbf Hoh ScMpiuirsiiT ciboui tlu* diltri ciu rs Ijtiwfi-n ulii^ious sf< ts m 
c las^t^s. in liirralui(\ </i InsioM . 

()h\ iously, anytjne cone c r wvd al)ou( < ontroxcrsiai issues shoidd un- 
ciersiand that noihint; iidietes in the C ;onstitui ion. ac c ordiut^ to ilie 
jutli^nient of tht* Supi (^nu* Com t, thai i>rohiif>its u-aehiiii: nhout reliuion 
Ol H^hgif ms; what is [Mohibited is \hv pnu tun^X r(di^L;ir*n or it s spo;rior- 
sliip in the publu sc hooJs. sfiurt, t nli t;lu<MHnenf aboiM rtdiv^ious f)( - 



liffs of various fiiiihs is sini;i»li»> h ;ippi ^vht iras indoc ii ination 
or prosflyii/int- !in a pai tit ular faitli art' blatantly uiu onsiimiional. 
I'hal su( h adistiiu lion in<iy hi < Irar to sonu- clot s not luc t ssarily insnrr 
its t larily f(»r oilit rs. In ihc siatt- of ( ionncc t i< ui. for t xaniplf. a siaiiUf 
rompfls t'a( ' 1hm)1 k» c ondiK t ont- rninutf of nu'dilaiioii at tht- iu-gin- 
ning of rai ' i s< iiool day. I lu rc arc sonu- who brlit ^ t- that thcstatt- h gis- 
laturc. wis: iiig to r< ins<.rt prayer into thr si hool, was <r)gni/ant ()f its 
luuonsiitu lonality and. at ( ordingly . t na( tt-d legislation that tould 
<(>ntfival)I wiihsiaiul a ( ()Mstitutional ttsi. Ilu' monuiu of nudiia- 
lion ill lU) way conifx-ls praytr. hut a siiii t ( onsiitutional iiucrprcia- 
tion might see piayrr as a subliminal by-produ< l of suc h iniditati\ t- 
prat tic f. 

It is not only tlu- rt ligiou-. i lt incnt in our natit)nal t harat ler that in- 
jft IS ( oiuroMTsy into oui sc linols. The Uarlford Couranl { I'J May 1979. 
p. 21) in baJHit r luatllint- stated: "Citi/ens for Derency Member Asks 
S( h*H>U to Remove Three Hooks. " At KaM Ilartfoid I ligh St hool . the 
bot)ks. (,() A^k Aluf. M\ DtnlinL^. M\ 1 1 atnhurircr, and Thr }'ixrnuni, 
weie pilloried by a member of the C.'onuettitui Ciiti/ens for Decency, 
who demanded lhat these books be lemovt'd from the t inrit ulum. I'he 
tomplainant saiii thai the hooks "offer liiile or no vidue bet ause they 
belittle family lib', paients. and mf)ial vidue^.'* The woman intlit ated 
that she was "upset by ihe hank (list ussion of sexuality, drugs, \antial- 
ism. and ah oh<>l — oti< n with lotn-Ieliei words." The ( omplainani \^as 
tiuolfd ;is saving, " l liis is the i> pe of reading material that used lo be 
lead on the sl\ and it the teat hei taught you at it she wouUl have t on- 
listaied siu h tiash without (juesiion." Adihng to the i om])lairn, the 
woman thaiget! that leathers ik>w i>romote sut h liteiatmf. 

I-timniaielv. tlu st hf>ol thsttitt had an afjpropi ii'.ie ser of piote- 
tlures dufiugh u!n( h t iii/en tompiainlN about insitui lifHial mau-iia! 
tould go m Older lo st-ik iesohi(ion. 

Ktbu.iiois must teah/e liiat the ligiu lo speak ou! on an issue is 
tleepK ingiainc d im he Arnt I it an t haiac t< I . 1 in - bu l t hai some [t el t iiat 
Moibing lhat b-ads to intellet lua! inumiualion ought lo be i)atiftl frt)m 
I lie public SI htjols does iu>t put hide the \ oit ing of a tliameti it ally op- 
I)t)site \ iewptMut. And when those two \ iew])oinlst lash. an inteiuliaty 
[)t)Iitital t lim.Ue is likelv to fijHow. 
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In ;i <ifni(>c r;K y witli ;i ixvv ami ;imL;u-ssi\ (* pK^ss :is its ( hit-f ;ii;t'iH of 
( oniniunic a( ioiu iht- oUjt * lions cjf a t iii/t n oi a \ini:^lr ^.nnip am 

and do < ausr cxiiaoidniai y < on sin nation. bitU'intss, and sn ilc in the 
public sc liools- Sonit iiint*s ihc < ontro\ t i sy in\ (>l\ c s c f )nsotutional is- 
siK's; sointtinit's issnrs ol adt^niic fi cn*doni; of U'n ihv issues a if nuTcIy 
loniprsis in u-apo[s cxac f)au*tl by oM'rt xi>osinr in a srnsationali/rd 
I>M*ss. Nr)nfihrU*ss, ii nuis' h(* < Irai to t'v<^i\ rdiuaior that Irijitiniau* 
torn t^i ns of citlu-r a ;najoi ity or minoi iiy < arniot and must nol hv dis- 
inissfd, Kac h cotiiroxct sial iniiut ni must bt^ ski llfu lly iia\ i^atcd usint; 
ih^- adfiiinisirat iv r and judic iai pro( rduifs available. 



Mr./Ms. Chips in the Late Twentieth Century 

A mcrica is a (ulturt* thai thorouKhly relishfs criticizing itst*If. It is 
one f>f the few naticjiis (iiu hiding Great Britain and Israel) that amuses 
ilst If with seh'-disset tion and <jpenly and abrasively lashes out at 
figures in public life. Often, the American teacher or administrator 
becomes the victim of this ambivalent brand of amusement. 

Recently in Falmouth. Massachusetts, a high school principal 
fouiu! himself the victim of a most unlikely set of circumstances. 
Fashion being what it is, the students in his school were buying a 
special boot that apparently hatl l)een intended for mountain climbers. 
Walking to st hool iv these boots was in itself no small task, but the 
pr(>blem arose be< ause the boots left ;'.lmf)st indelible black marks on 
the floor, some of w hii h were as long as eight or nine feet. 

According to Executive Eduiator <june 1979, p. 8) the principal 
dutifully l>anned wearing (if the lKn>ts. Me felt he was perfectly within 
his rights, because where a garment or item worn was injurious to 
school properly and caused unchie fistal hardship to the tax-jjaying 
conmumity. the st hool may ad \a banish tliis form <>f apparel. Such 
prohibitions usually have not been regarded by the courts to be a denial 
f>f F irst Amendment rights \a free exjiression as might *)e the case with 
an arbitrary adoption of a dress tode based merely on the c aprice of a 
scliool administrator. 

Well, not only did some jxirenrs reac t negatively to the ac tion of the 
principal, but the ow ner of the loc al shoe store that sold this footwear 
protested because he would be unable to sell the ccjmmodities that pro- 
x.ded his livelihood, at least in part. There was also some speculation 
thai the manufac lurei of these boots would retaliate by suing (he school 
system for banning its product. While the suit never materialized. 
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several angry letters were written to the editor of the local newspaper, 
Bui the estimated daniuKeof someSS.OOO in cleaning charges to the tax* 
payer! and ihesteadfasinessof the |>rincipal apparently were enough to 
cause the boot ban to remain in v{{vct/l'hv Executive Educator ruehiWy 
commented* ^'Consider the whole thing merely a footnote in the life 
and times of school principals/* 

Such an incident seems to be extraordinarily trivial yet the contro- 
versy created was something wholly extraneotis to the education of 
young people. It undoubtedly troubled the principal greatly and was 
one more lime-consuming diversion from his professional respon- 
sibility for the instructional prognmi. 

The American teacher conivs under a variety of scrutinies. The 
Arnericari School Board Journal (April 1979. p* 20) carried a report 
about a history teacher who assigned term papers, graded tliem, and 
then rettirned them to the students so ihey could pertise the leac her's 
reaction to their work. However, the papers were then collected and in- 
cinerated on the sch(x>l premises. Reason? 1 he teacher had, over the 
years. sVen enougli evidence of plagiarism {sometimes whole papers at 
a time) to jtisiify his action. Students and parents obviously did not 
agree- The issue is currently in the hands of attorneys of the Mont- 
gomery C^ounty (Md.) School Board. 

Another kind of controversy reported in Education Summary 
(1 Jime 1979) involves a teacher in Matthews Cloujitv, Virginia, who as- 
signed Aldous Huxley's Braiw iWeii* World, a book written in 1932. 
School officials had warned the leachei that the assignmetu of this 
book c ouUi lead lo his dismissal; he assigned the i)Ook anyway. IrHs< on- 
iract was not renewed. The contro\(*rsy f)ver the book inxolved ob- 
jections it) the book's sexual and religious references. The teacher, in 
defending his assignment of the book stated, *\ . . the l)ook is a c lassie . 
It's social ^[onHnentary and it's very appropriate in this day.*' 

I he \^irginia Kduc ation Assoc iation is defending the teac her and 
considering legal actif)n agiiinst tlie sc horil board, The fact that lc\gal 
defense is provided, however, in no way teases the trauma experienced 
by the teac her as a rc sidi of ( omplaints by parents about a Ixjok whose 
literary value is iniciuestionably poignant and wh<>s(^ stK iai conunen- 
tary sparkles. 
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In sitiKUions like tbisoiu'. it is wt-ll for s< liool oHit ials ;uul l)()auls<>f 
fclu<;ili(in to hfui in iiund tiu- (iistinc t ion In twttMi itiu hing ami in- 
doitrinaiion. ulu'iv ilu- inn-nt oi ihv ifiului is lo ilhnninait' sotial 
conditions laiht-r than to pt'isuatU- |)oliti(ally or to iniijaii a |K isonal 
cifdo. Nont'llu'U-ss. tluTf (ontinuc to bf cxli aoi dinai y picssuits 
t-nianaling from ronsi i \ aii\ c t ltMncnts in Anici iia u host' lisai ions on 
s<*x. poHiits. it lii;ion. anti tt i tatn ((ononiit t<)n\ it lions u ill simply 
not allow ilu'Sf isstifs to Ik- put to irst. 

So u uk'spicad is tlu' ( niit iu "st hool wait hint;/" (pt-iliaps c vt-n 
wilt h-huniint^ ). ihat an t ntiif nt i w oi k of t cnsoi ship is in iht- pi tu ess 
of htins built by Mil antl Noinia (;al)lt*i of l-oni-vuf. Ttxas. In the 
AmrrKan St huol Board ]i,::rual {]uuc 197*)) a si-j it-s of aiiii li's ap- 
pt-ait tl (ontt-rninm iht- at ti\ itit s of iht' C iablt-rs antl iht ii atlt*nipts to in- 
fhit'iuc ihf kintls o[ ifxtbot>ks that art' ustti in om s< h(K>ls, While tht v 
insist tluy aif not ttiisois, thty. nonfihtlt-ss. dtstiibf iht'inst-K fs as 
' ihf natit>n's laiKt st tt xtbook r It ai ini;honst'." Vhv tlistint lion is 
obvionsU ont- ol stinantits. Iht- at ti\ it its of iht- Ciabltis antl othti s ait- 
vci\ inutli in tht- Ainciitan niainstrt-aiii. antl ihcy art- aitmini^ sub- 
stantial finant ia* suppoit. 

Ch-aily. attempts at tt-nsorship arc intttasini; ihroui^hout the 
mitftl States, riif same issue ot the Ayncncnn S( hf)ol Hoard journal 
points out. in sununa^i/in.^ results of the siutiy tontlut tetl in the Na- 
tional Ciount il of Teat hers of Knt^lish. that more than :iO% of st hools 
respontlint^ to .i Hi77 sm vey repoi letl Si)me t cnsoislup at li\ ities < om- 
paretl lo only 120". in !*)()(>. I h.e siuth also sfiows tiearly that most ai- 
lempls at ti-nsorshii> (sinne 7H''rO tame trt)in V)areiital pit'ssures. 

Kven rnajoi pui)lit aiions are hartllv safe from those w htj would 
aiu-mpi to let^islate what is read in the publit st hools. Fanuliar. reput- 
able mai;a/ines sut h as Ttmr, Xrw.sirrrh. f'.S. Xrws and World Rc- 
fjfjrt, antl anything; tlealini; wiiii tlruL4 edut ation or sex etlut ation be- 
tome let^idinate targets. Novels sut h as Catt hrr in tfir Ryr (a favf)rite 
target Ifjr many years). Of M u r and Mm. The C.rafx-s of Wrath, C^o Ask 
.ilirr. and One Flrir Orrr thr Cucinx/s Srst are some of the favontf 
tarKt'is of t *-nst>rsliip. 

In Anaheim. Cialiiornia. Sfiakespeare s works, with the ext epiions 
tif Unmlrt anil Romeo and Juliet, were tompletely banned. All of 
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Die kt'ns\ woik. wiih the t-xcrpiion of Oln or Ticisi (an iiuriestiiij^ t'x- 
cc'piion sirut* ( h;ii:t(i<'r of Kay;**!^ ^i?^ porlraytcl in iliai novrl is xo 
gaidcd by nniny as In-iiig vinilrnily antist'iiiiti^. ). aoci all biii one of 
Mark Twain^s works wtMccli'c Iarrci in?sui!nblc foi ust^in Kni;Iish c lasst-s. 

To illustrait' i\\v kinds of (onirovrrsy thai can ht- surrtd np as a rc - 
suh of local economic c ire luiistanc cvs, tlial sanit^ issucw>f ihv American 
Schof>l Board Jcyiirnal c iics th(^ banning of a textbook in civic s, bee ause 
in ilie (onununity of Mahwah, N J,, win re the major industry is a luigc 
P'ord assembly plant, the book was alleg^'dly "anti-automobile/' I hc^ 
book critic stated, '* I he book doesn't sc*em hv Mahwah. \Ve*rc* 
basically a middle-class, working-*^ b*^s, car-driving (onimuniiy. Wiih- 
oiil the car. where's Mahwah?'* 

Always in searc h c^f absolutes and eternal veritif-s, those who woidd 
censor textbooks even i:u lude the field of mathematics. Mel Ciabler 
slates, for example, *'VVhat a studeiu reads in a math book is thai there 
are nt> absohites; suddenly every value h.e has hvvn (aughi is destroyed. 
And the next thing you know, the student turns to c rinu* and drugs/' 
This lias to I>e the idiimate non seciuitur, 

Ihv censor plays oracle^ and liis prc^nouncernt^tus, sensational 
ifioijgh they may \n\ are frecjuenily accepted at face \'ahu\ It was rc^- 
porled that in H)7f> the* Ciablers were successfid in siop[)itig the pur- 
chase of fivc^ die tionaries used by sc hool systems in Texas. Objet lions to 
lht*se di( tionaries (all of whic h are sc holarly and reputable) were ih*ii 
they c ontained **vulgar language and umcasonable definitions/' 
which, as the Ciablers sec things, \ iokued thai slate's ic^xtbook c()dc\ 

1 he* prec eding illusn alive t ases raise ll^e issue of ac acJemic- freedom, 
w hie h, stated simply, is xUv i igln of a u*a( her U3 tea< h that wliic h is sig- 
nificant and that wliich will enrich and illtnniiiate the livc*s of Iiis 
students. I here are sonu^ things that administrators, board mc*mbers, 
and leac her s < an do when confronted with c hallt^nges to ac ademic fret*- 
dom. 

1. Be sine that selection of textl)ooks and reading material is 
exe< iMcxi by a well-advertised set of |>ro( e'dui e s. 

2. BcK>ks that are known to be* c oniro\ ersial should liave a highly 
deafen , ible acadernie justification before they are- aelopli'd. 

I'rocc'dures for liandling (omplaints should be written out and 
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bf rt-adily availablr. Such picK t'durt's should bv ( oiisistcrii with a i^vu- 
fial p()!i< y on ( r)ntiovf! sial issues »doptt*d by thr board of rdut ation. 

J. Thf fat uity shotiltl always be iMt'paird to dt-fcrul n<*w matfiiais 
that might contain subjc( t inaltci tonsidcicd potentially explosive oi 
objet tionable by certain segments of the comnuniity . 

r>. Where stront^ objections are voi< ed about t hildren !)eint; 
< xposed to certain niaierials. polii ies shouUl pro\ itle lor alternate 
materials, or parein s should be i^iven the ri^ht to withdraw their t hiUl 
from that set;ni<-nt of thf instrut tioual proi^ram that they find often- 
sive on reli.^ious. moral, or other at t epiahle groiuuls. In short, uses {)f 
t t rtain sensili% t- materials and tomindsory attendant e in teiiain kinds 
(,f instrut lion (e.i;.. sex edut at ion ) shoidtl be left dist ret it )nary antl be so 
atlvt rtised. Signatures shoultl be ret}uired if parents tlo not want their 
( hildren to imtieri;o that pariit ular phascol the inst rut tional proi^ram. 

t'l. Internal t t>mnuuiit at ion networks shoidtl be esiablishetl so that 
there will b-a minimal time lat;: lor example, if a teat her ret eives a t all 
objet tiuM to UM- of c t ttain materials, thai message sht)ulil be tommu- 
nit at<'tl immediaiely lo the atlministrator in t hart;e of die piogiam oi 
unit. who. in tuin. ( an iiansnnt it to other appiopi iait- st hool t)llit lals 
loi tlet ision ami at lion. 

7. Ii is t lit he lo say that the best tlefense is a u.nnd offense, but where 
material is known Kj have bet n t ontt ovei sial m t)iher t onnnuniiu's. 
antl il a st h<»ol system tlet ities M) atlopi thai same material, it mi^hl be 
wfll tt» connnunit ate that at tion tt) the pressautl stale what opnonsaie 
available to stutlt ius if theie aie parental objet iif>ns. In this way. the 
sthtjol signals its awaieness ot an nu ipieni ptt>blem and is preparetl 
with opiit>ns shouUl then be any protesis. 

There aie. ol i f)insc, iu> .miaianu'es thai, even with ihe In st t)f plan- 
iiint^. a s( liool tan prevnii a t oiu i ovei sy . ShouUl a pioblemottm. then 
it needs to be tlealt with tlnou.e;h esial>lisbetl tomplaint piotediut-s. It a 
st hool feels that material has bi t ii t hosen with ihe ii,n-:i\csi t>f t are am! 
witb the best interests t)f studeius in minil antl that it tan justdv iliat 
such materials are the best available, then il shoultl ht)ltniim lothetle- 
tisit)n. e\t n if it means litijj;alit)n. 

Ii materials wt ie. intieed. ill-t hosen. it is far beiiei to wiilulraw 
them aiitlbet^ina new selet lion protessiban lotlelentl what wt)uldt)b- 
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\ iously \)v ()fft nsi\ f lo ihv inoi t's iiiul viiliit's of n pani< uhii t omnuniiiy. 

Vhv nt'-Aiiuvni ol t oiHiox t » s\ in ihv ( hissi ooin iloi's iu)t It'iul itself 
t';isily lo pal soliiiions. Iti lat r, it is piohably out* of thv most chainini; 
rxpci it iurs through whirli a teat Iut or st Iiool acini iiiistrator <an hv 
put, I larold Bi-njainin. a (list in^iiislit tl t iliu ator, poinuit out longai;o 
that tiotiiin.^ nuu li of any ronsctjuciu c will tx t ui wlu-n tin- t diu ational 
fiiltTpi isf is inn by "st aiftl liiio<l nu'ri." W'lun it*a(hfis iit'inljU-, fiff 
in(iiiii y ran siuUifnly br roi pt'tioi cl. thus utult rruitin^ tht' wliolt- intt iif 
f)l fnlii^litt-nin^ youtit;, niin<is. 
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Academic Theatres: The Show Must Go On 



As reported in Your School and the Laiu (April 1979). Chelsea. 
Massachusetts, made some controversial headlines concerning censor- 
ship and the law. It seems thai the high school library had purchased 
the book. Male and Female Under Eighteen, In the book appeared a 
poem written by a 15-year-old girl that contained some explicit lan- 
guage that might cause even the more liberal elements of a community 

to raise an eyebrow. 

As in most censorship cases, however, each side had its defenders. 
Despite the book's critics describing it with such epithets as "obscene," 
"tillhy." "vile." and "offensive garbage." the school superintendent 
defended the selection of the book indicating. "I believe the book is 
sound and has educational value with the exception of the passage ob- 
jected to and one other word in one other poem." Nonetheless, the 
school committee relentlessly pursued its intent to purge the question- 
able book, and it was removed. However, the federal court in Massa- 
chusetts ruled that such removal was illegal. It argued. "What is at 
stake here is the right to read and be exposed lo controversial thoughts 
and language-a valuable right subject to First Amendment protec- 
tion." Once again, the reader sees how sexual allusion and question- 
able language combine in tand-m to strike against the conventions of a 
community. 

In a New Hampshire censorship case reported in Nations School 
Report ( 1 1 June 1979). the Nashua school board removed Ms, magazine 
from the school library shelves. In this instance, it was not the articles in 
the magazine to which the school board objected, but its advertisements 
for vibrators, contraceptives, and game materials, which, they argued, 
were not suitable for high school students. 
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When ihv rfriun:il \v:is < halU'nst'tl in court. th( jiuigt* st'cnut! to ft't'l 
lli;n it was not so inii< h \Uv scxiial rontt iK of tht' ina^azint- lh;»i lt d lo iis 
rt.Tn()\ al. hiii raiht i its [>o!iii( al c ontt'ijl. At < f)i ciint;ly, ht' rtilt tl thai thv 
basis for rfnio\al t>f tht- publication was "c onstitutionally iniixTiiiis- 
sihlf ." Tht' judm' further t xhortcd the hoard of t duc alion to fc^lk)w its 
own Kiiidt'IiiU's prior to rt niovint^ mait'rial from a hhrary. 

Ii was in F.nficld, Cionnt c tic iii, howt'\ tr, whe re a st t inin^Jy uii- 
c ontrovt rsial program in fom th-^radt- soc ial studies t \,okt>d a con- 
troversy of tht* first rank. Se veral parents ohjec ted lo the use of the Data 
Bank Prot.^ram. a program where studenis study ' life at the top" and 
"life at the fxMtom" in Brazil. Essentially, (he proKiani jirobes the lives 
of the priviieged and those who wallow in poverty in \ arious c uUures. 

In the Hartford Conrant (II April 1979), l!ie following was re- 
poited: "A t omniitiee of teac hers and administrators vtnt'd Tuesday to 
reeonnnend removal of a t (jnlro\ eisial soc ial studies piogram from 
iomth-grade classrooms after patents complained that the progrLun 
dwells on nfgali\e aspects of eidture and mr.kes their chikhen fee! 
guilty about world povt ity. ' This was the first year the program had 
been used in Knfield. althfjugh it had been published in 1972 by Molt, 
Rhinehari and \\'inston. Vhv paper goes on icj repcjrt, " The jMiljiishers 
claim the f^aia Bank Progiani is being used by about \^% of all ele- 
tnetuary sc Iiools in the country and. outside of Knfield. has never been 
criticized because of its maic-ria! content. " 

Those who complained aboiu the program inviicaied that ' its 
ojjen-endcd approac h to differing values and altitudes has no place in 
the < lassroom." They ohjec ted, apparently, to the prcigram bec ause it 
mentions sue h things as wife beating, drug abuse, and other forms of 
violence ptaciiced by Amazon Indian tribes. 

In its Cloimec tic ut editieni, \hv Nt'iv York Times (\ A[)ril 1979) re- 
poKed. " The pareril-> coiU'-nd tliat tl.ie piogram has ciramatized 
c idtmal dilfcrenc es kj sue h a ckgi e-e that anxieiv and guilt, ratfu r than 
an earl\ apj>it'c iation of c iniuial differences, are the result. '* Marjorie 
VVilkins. one of ih'' complaining parents, was cjuoied as saying. "I 
don't tliink mv children ean handle tiie guilt thai comes from these 
sensational stories." W'ilkins also staled, "^'es. I know these things 
exist, btir isn i iiiru yeai s old too young to start ti lling them befoic* they 




have €-ven Icarntd some of the basic fac ts about the workl?" 

Editorial opinion in local luwspapeis was almost uniformly in 
favor of retention of the Holt Data Bank Svsiem and. as t>ne Hartford 
Courant editorial (30 April 1979) put it. Ixt fourth-graders in that 
town keep their window on the world." 

The faculty review committee that voted five to three to recommend 
removal of the prot;ram found the material "loo t cuitroveisial and too 
sophisticated for fourth-grade students." I he decision of the school 
superintendent. Louis Mager. was to overturn the recommetidaiion of 
the faculty coinmittee and to recommend retention of the program to 

the board of education. 

Fortunately, the Enfield Public .Schools since 1971 has had a set of 
procedures whereby i)arenls could register complaints and whereby 
materials lo which they object m;tty be examined for their appropriate- 
ness in the public schools. I he first page of those procedures states thai 
the selection of instructional materials is to be guii!. .i by the folU)wing 
< riieria: 

To prcvitU- inau i iuls on opposing sidrs of t oturovfi sial issiu-s so dun 
youn.^ ( iti/en^ may (trvrl<.p. under guichnu c. tin- prat tit rof t riii< al rcad- 

int; anti iliinking. 

lo provide nuiurials rrprrsrntai i\ f ..f the many n•h^u>us. tthmt. 
a.ui tuluual i;i<uips and du ir o.un ibui ions to cui .\inri i( an hrrita^r. 

l o place prim ipir ahovr pe rsonal opinion and it ason abovr i»rf)u- 
di<r in tUv srU-dion of inatri ials of hi.^^u•st (iiialitv in onlvx to nisiirr a 
t oiiiprrlionsivf tollfc lion. 

The docunieni gtKs on t<:> state. 

It is ilu- ri^h( ;ind rrsponsihibtv of ttat lu-is and imdia spct ialists to 
sflecc instriuiional matt-rial width is taiflnllv balantt-d u> i.ulutU- 
various points of vit-w on any c onti ovt rsial suhjtui. 

Above all. however, parents and their rights are clearly delineated in 
the following: 

In all <if llu-ahovr protrdurrs. ii is rtt ogni/t'd that thf individual par^ 
viU has thrri.^ht tort'tpit'st that hist hild not havt- to usr any ins.rut tumal 
„, .UTial pr.ivitled tin- writtvn rt tiiusi is nuitit- u> thr appropnau- budd- 
ing prim ipaK Thv t hild s status in du- learning situation shall not he 
prcjudicfd by sut b parent's rec,uest for his t hild not tt. use malenal- No 
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parent. <u t;rotip t:( pai t'iits. lias I hi* i i^lit to nri^alt* ihf ust- t>t ifatliiii* 
nuitd'i foi stiulcnts <jth(>i than ihcii own (hiklK'ti. 

FortiiiKJU'ly, Knfit'UI. havint; hati sorv ' -vious t*xpci ifiu c wich 
aiu*nipls al t t'nsorship and removal of m - . lals from iht- t lassi ooin. 
has had ihv wisdom and fort-sit^hi lodcvt'! . p a st'i of proct'dnrrs ihatarc 
fxtt llenl i;iiidt'lint*s for tht* siaff, the administrarion, tht* board of vchi- 
caiif>n. and for thf (ommiiniiy as a wfiole. 

Tht* s<t'nario in Knfit'ld is hardly iiniqiir. Tfu- anxit iy of parents, 
the fear of indiu int^ imiuctssary giiiU into cfiildrt-n. tho (kt-p-roolcd 
conttrns adults havt- about cimiaminaiing children with ideas tfial 
coritraditl family and Icxal vaUies, are not matters with which tlie 
schools < an trifle. They are serious issues that deserve serious tlio-ishl. 

On the other hand, controversial material cannot be removed fr(>ni 
a schcKjl simply on the basis of whim or c apric e. For example, the re- 
cent TV film Holocaust raises the whole issue of teac hing about the 
j^enocidal pra(ti(<'s of Nazi Ciermany dmint; World War II. The 
£*assiiiK of millions of peofile and the sordid incineration of their 
bodies in an attempt to fiide evidence of such unspeakable crimes is not 
pleasant subject matter; yet, it is essential that c hildren be taught what 
man can do to man. whai a criminal government can do when left un- 
challengcvl. 

The situations described in C^helsea, ^ ichu'ttts. in Enfield. 
C:onnet ticut, and in many other places this nation are fairly 

routine- In a vibrant, open culture differeiu points of view will fre- 
quently result in heated t ontroversy . In the schoc^ls, however, contro- 
versy .s not limiteti to textbooks and instructional materials. In 
Novernlxr 1971 tlie communiiy cf I'rumbull, C>)nnecticut. wa> con- 
fronted wirh a crisis of the first order. 

At a lec turecjn witc hcraft in colonial t imes sponsored by the rnmi- 
hull Historical .Society, a minister charged tfiat Satan was being taught 
at tlie high school in that small tcnvn. Furthermore, he accused an 
Fnglish teac her of conduc ting a so-called "blac k mass" as part of the 
course in American litc^ature. The press immediately picked up iheac- 
(usaiion. wliic h was totally unsubstantiated by fi" ts or data, and 
primed il. Telephones began ringing throughout the comminmy. The 
minister indic ated that his observations were not resiric ted to the com- 
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iminiiy of rruinbiill. hiii t xtorultd tf> Nt w Claiuuin. ;i t()u n lo tlit* wt si. 
and that suth saMnit prat tin- wvtv su t t-piiii^ ilu* (ounii v. 

Ihc suptrimciuU'iit ol schools and tin- liit;h stl^oo] piituipal im- 
mfdiait lv st-i up a sfiit-s of inct'tiiiKS com fi iiint^ ttu* t liaii^cs and in- 
viu'd lotal (Itrgy to altrnd. At no linu- did tlu minisit r pii srnt ihv 
school adniinisuation with t iihn c hai.nt s or wah pit>ot thai such 
( uiuntrs atUially tcKjk platr. Ihc l-.ni;lish ttat lur. who Mood at i usftl 
(it saianisiit prat titts. tlrnittl all < hai.^t s as thi! tht- m hool atlniinistia- 
tioti. Thf C:oniu't tit ui Ktliitation Assot iat ion iinnutUaudy rnn rttl ihv 
(t>iur<)vt'rsy on hi iK^ii o( tht- at t iist tt ii a< hri . 

Aftt-r st'vi ral nift'tiiii^s. it uas tk-t itii-d to it'tjufst du- nunistt-r to 
u iththaw his t haii^fs pubht 1\ . siiu c hv t oult! not substantiiilt- thfni m 
anv wav, cxt t pt to inilit aic that a t oui>U' ot his pai isiiioiu rs hati t oni- 
phiiiu-d that silt Ii at tivilit'S wt it- lAoi"^ ''i^" ^ lii^siooni. I hc siu- 

tU-iU bt)tly was ahnost unifoindy in suppt>M ol ilu- iiatlu i. I.otal tth- 
lorial t oninuntary. with niin<M t'xc fpl ion^. was sttatlfast ly ai^auisl tht- 
untoiintlftt t hari^fs. t oinpai int; tht in to ilu- \ t-ry sanu' w:tt h trials that 
vvfK- ihf io[)it ol tlist ussion ai the rrnndjidl Historital Sot icly It-t tinr 
whctt ihf niinisti i h;id nuuk- tht- at t nsaiions in tht- Inst [)latc. I at t-tl 
-.vith rathci powcrlul opposition, tht- nunisit r witlulicw his i hari;^'^ 
publit ly in a U-ttt-r to tht- llridu^t'port l*n.st. 

Htspitt' tlu- rttiattion of tii,nt;ts ovt r tiiis latlui bi/arrt- st t ol 
fxt-nis, d.f att usfd teat h-. r obvionsh sulft ifti. antl 1 suspt-t i In- lost 
stinif t-nthusiasni aiul tifsirt- tt^. uiuk-nakf i niat^injt i\ r tt-athint;. Tht- 
wholf itk'a ol his It-sson had bi't-n to siniidatt- a(ii\itifs ol a supci- 
naiurcd kitul in oitU*r to atltl rfaiisni to tin* world ol litriatuii*. Ini this, 
ihf irrt-sponsibh' t hari;t's ot oiit man t rt-ait tl a tonnruinity < (Miliovt-rsy 
that bfsnurthfti tht' rt-piiiation ol iht- iva':hfi. tonsunu-ti tht- timt- ot 
sthtJf)! olfit ials. anti until rniinctl the ttMuunnui>"s tonfidt-ntt* in tht- 
St hool systfin. 

rht'M- is nt> way that anytnu- t tjuld a'ati^ ipair this kiiid of t hai t^f. 
I hi-t* is no polity, iiti set ol rults that ^.onld prrvi-nt suth unbiitlli-d 
/taloiiy from intiting a tonHnuiiiiy. In a fret' so< it tv. aowt-M'i. wlu'U 
t omit )\ t rsy strikt s. rt astMiahi^- pi t >p!f sn ni to f intl re ast)nabh' ways out 
t>f unrt asonablf ( irt nrnstant i s. 

Obviously, not cdl atit nipt^ at cxt isin.i; objtt tionabU' ii.aii-iial 
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(ome from cranks or groups on the lunaiic fringe. Many of the moti- 
vations are well-intent ioruil, originating with honest parents trying to 
protect their children from those things they perceive as corrupting. 
While parents' mc:)ti vations may be sincere and the methods of protest 
within the American grain, the results could be catastrophic to the 
spirit of free incjuiry about the many sides of complicated issues. To be 
sure, it is the right of every parent to object to material he considers 
inappropriate for his youngster. Nonetheless, it should Ik* made very 
clear to everyone that no parent has the right to foist his views onto the 
entire school populace. The public schools are just thi»t — public and 
dedicated to free inquiry. It is incumbent upon those charged with the 
editcaiion of the young to be sure that they prc>\'ide fo* everyone's 
rights. 
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The Board of Education's Role 
In Dealing with Controversy 

School board nu-mbcrs. if they arc truly representative of the com- 
munity, should be aw are of c oninumity standards and sensitive to what 
factors will j^rovoke outrage or retaliation of one kind or another. Just 
as one can sandbag river l)anks to keep communities from beint? 
washed away, so an alert st hool board and admintsirati{)n can protect 
the schools aginnst an inmidalion of attacks. 

The Executive Educator (July 1979. pp. 26-29) carries an excellent 
article on textbook censorship. Below is a sunmiary from the article of 
certain basic elements that any ia;ood policy tlealing with explosive is- 
sues <)ut*ht to cover: 

1. In the first place, a policy (night to indicate xoho may object or 
complain about the inclusion of material in the curriculum. 

2. Pr<Kedures whereby such complaints may be registered should 
Ix- conspicuously featured in the policy statement. 

Appeal procedures are essential if a policy is thorough. 
\. Roles of staff members should be clearly spelled out with respect 
to what is expected of them and the powers, or lack of them, that inhere 
in their role, 

5. Guidelines for reconsideration of any materials that a schot)! sys- 
tem may have adopted should be included in the policy statement. 

6. The composition of a committee to review controversial issues 
should include a cross section of people— administrators, media per- 
sonnel, faculty members, individuals from the community, even high 
school students, where appropriate. 




7, Pr<Hf<!urf.s uiu'it'by nu-ctiiit;s art' ( alk-d anti ( ondiu i<'(! should 
be spcllcil out with t^itMi ( latiiv. 

8. Any final ht aiint; shonhi always Ix- < uiuliu tcti by iht* board of 
cdiuaiion in open session. 

Rt'trnlly. ihv boartl of t'du<aiit)n in Ro( ky Hill, ( :onnt'( li( iit. 
adoplrd a policy on ( ontrovt-rsial issiu s that is soffit it*ni 1 y t^iMU'ral to bt* 
rlaslic , yvi is adi (jnai(.'l y spt-rifit to hv i-nfort rabli-. Hopt fully. otht r 
school sysifnis might find tiiis polic y of soini* \ alnc — at k-ast as a basi< 
franU'Wf>rk that tan hf adaptt't;! to local tonditions in t^tht r systems. 



The board of education supports, as a major cornerstone of 
American democratic society, freedom for teachers and students 
to inquire into matters affecting and influencing the current and 
future conduct of their lives. To insure such free inquiry, the board 
of education encourages intelligent, impartial pursuit of full in- 
formation, alternative points of view on critical issues, and thor- 
ough examination of pertinent and appropriate rinaterials required 
to conduct enlightened scholarship. 

In training for effective citizenship, frequently it may become 
necessary for pupils to study issues which may be believed by 
some to be "controversial." In that light, the board of education 
recognizes a teacher's right and responsibility to teach and a stu- 
dent's right and obligation to learn, within contexts of responsible, 
appropriate, and well-designed curricula, those skills, attitudes, 
and concepts suitable for the ages and maturity of students beinj 
taught. 

Further, it recognizes the need for the faculty to present 
material in objective, thorough, balanced ways without reluctance 
for expressing personal opinions, so long as those opinions are 
treated with full regard for all their implications, and furthermore, 
are rendered in order to illuminate rather than indoctrinate. 



Rocky Hill Public Schools 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 



Policy on Controversial Issues 
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At ali times, the board encourages the spirit and substance of 
honest inquiry in schoolrooms and learning environments under 
its jurisdiction. It does not shrink, nor would it have its faculty do 
so. from exercising its intellectual and moral obligations to deal 
with controversial issues, fully aware that, at times, such burdens 
may be of a less-than-pleasant nature; rather, it considers it the • 
duty of faculty to bare timely issues and the obligation of students 
to be exposed to divergent thinking, to investigate thoroughly 
differing points of view, ultimately allowing reasonable and intel- 
ligent synthesis of significant aspects of all issues being examined. 
Extending this, the board of education recognizes, further, that it is 
a teacher's role to stimulate and illuminate discussion, not merely 
to react or remain a passive agent in serious discourse. 

In any open, democratic society, there will always be disagree- 
ment, perhaps even dissent. The board of education, mindful of 
this, charges its administration with the preparation and dis- 
semination of appropriate regulations, as necessary, designed to 
receive, respond to. and reconcile, within prescribed procedures, 
the legitimate concerns parents may expresr, at times if the study of 
controversial issues should create rallying points for community 

anxiety or concern. 

The board of education, further, encourages any citizen to seek 
of its administration or itself clarification on items of curriculum in 
the schools which may appear to be repugnant, unclear, or whose 
treatment may seem to carry with it inappropriate rendering or in- 
terpretation of the intent of this policy. 

Boiirds of tcUu ation must protcc i ihc tdiu atioii ()f ihc young uiuk-r 
an uuihrt'Ua polio of t nliKhu iimt ni and rt-asonablcnt'ss. To catt r lo 
tlic dt-mands of t vrry tnar.^inai i^roup frtqurnr ly dignifies complaints 
that do not warrant such stains. On tin- f)t!u'i hand, lo dismiss 
Ifgitiniatf t ont t rns of pait nts or organizations or to bt havf arrogantly 
and intractably about rtasonablf fears parents may have about 
fdutaiing tht'ir young, leads only to luated confrontations, many of 
which end up in luedlt'ss litigation. 



Summing Up 



Xn D(jn Gioi'nnni, Mo/art's tonipcUing opt rn aboiil [ht ad\t imiic.s of 
Don Juan, the hero's manstrvani. Lcportllo, sings his famous "caia- 
logiK* soiiig'" in whicli ht- unravt ls a huge sc roll lisiing Don Ciiovanni's 
Sfxual conqucsis ihroughoui Kuropt-, totaling 1.003. Similarly, tlic 
stuck-nl of controvt rsial issues could list and c txiify hundreds of c asus in 
schools across our naiic:>n where things did not sit ciuite right with 
someone about scjuiething. When all is said and done, what is "teach- 
able" in the public schools rests largely on a complicated lattice-work 
system of American values. As a nation of patchwork origins, America 
defies unity of point of view; it defies symmetrical configuration; it 
resists mightily any hcjmogenization of omlook and scjcial purpose. 

Like it or not, for better or for worse, schools have become central 
battlegrounds for ideological struggles in our culture. To attempt to 
hide from the ineviiabiiity of cf)ntroversy is ianiamouni to trying to 
reix-al the law of gravity, No self-respecting educator should be intimi- 
dated by the scent of what boils in the pot of controversy, nor should he 
disregard its ]joientiaIiiy fpr scalding the careless. In a vibrant culture, 
differences in point of view need U) be treated differently at different 
times, yet to attempt to do so helier-skeltcr is the smest sign that we 
have failed to understand ourselves. 
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